I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— CowPrr. 
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Summer is Here.” 


HEN the mower cuts the clover, and the swallow 
skims the corn, 

And you hear the herd boy calling ’cross the meadows in 
the morn, 

And the dawn is rich with robins, piping in the poplar 
trees, - 

And across the bending buckwheat gad the yellow- bus- 
kined bees, 

And the quail calls up his covey by the music of his name 

In the plaited old fence corner, with its Indian pinks 
aflame— 

O, summer-time is here! 


When bobolink falls from tree-top, tripped and tangled in 
his song, 

And the catbird buttonholes you, for a dialogue, right or 
wrong, 

And the speckled hawk loafs lonely on the dappled, dis- 
tant sky, 

And the affable white sheep graze about you as you lie, 

Looking down cool terminal colonnades where bits of blue 
are seen 

Through the sinuous antique arras of the breeze-blown 
muscadine— 

O, summer-time is here! 


Far and faint you hear the tinkle of the bland bells of the 
kine, 

And your heart spills out its bitterness as bacchanals spill 
wine, 

Soft peace comes down, balm-breasted, on the weary heart 
and brain, 

And your soul bursts off her gyves, and, full-statured, 
hears again, 

Through lapped leafage the light footsteps of the Master 
pausing near, 

Rise and gird thee for His coming—hear Him calling 
plaintive, clear : 

O, summer-time is here ! 
—Robert McIntyre. 
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On the Grasshopper. 
HE poetry of earth is never dead ; 
When all the birds are faint with the hot sun, 

And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 
That is the grasshopper’s — he takes the lead 

In summer luxury, — he has never done 

With his delights, for when tired out with fun, 

He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 

—Keats. 


Garfield’s Dog. 


asked one of Garfield's friends, says a Cleve- 
land letter, if that little vellow dog which has 
become somewhat celebrated, was a myth. 

“No,” he is not a myth but a most mysterious 
and remarkable reality, and to Gen. Garfield he 
was an object of absorbing interest.” 

‘¢ What is his history? ! asked. 

‘*Gen. Garfield was very fond of dogs, and 
very tender and compassionate toward all crea- 
tures in suffering. One day he found a little dog, 
most starved and nearly frozen. He picked him 
out of the street, took him into the kitchen, warmed 
and fed him, and then let him go. The next ap- 
pearance of the dog was about four months after, 
on the day when Gen. Garfield was nominated at 
Chicago, when he was seen capering up and down 
in front of the house apparently in excessive joy. 
Where he had been in the meantime, or to whom 
he belonged, the general was never able to discov- 
er. On the day of his inauguration, the dog was 
seen under his carriage, and in the afternoon was 
driven away from the portico of the White House 
by a policeman. Gen. Garfield was very much in- 
terested in the dog, and would have given a large 
reward to have found him. But he was as myste- 
rious in his movements as the Wandering Jew. I 
am told that on the day when the President had 
his first relapse, about three weeks after the shoot- 
ing, the dog appeared about the White House, and 
that he appeared again on the Monday of the 
removal to Long Branch, but I have no personal 
knowledge of the matter. 

— New York Herald. 
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The Earth-Worm. 


The earth-worm is a humble laborer whose 
services are not appreciated. He needs for his 
support only the poorest food. He eats the earth 
in order to assimilate a little of the soil that it 
contains. He harms no root, and only uses a lit- 
tle of the material in which he dies. This inde- 
fatigable and silent laborer brings the earth to the 
pe from below, and the pits and galleries 
which he makes allow heat and moisture and all 
the atmospheric agents to penetrate the earth,thus 
rendering it lighter and consequently more favora- 
ble for the growth of the roots of trees and shrubs. 
As he enters these galleries he draws in with him 
leaves and mosses, and the very important results 
of this burying them is to hasten their decompo- 
sition into mould. The earth-worm drains, culti- 
yates and enriches the soil, so one must not destroy 
him. 


—Martyrs Du Travail. 


Florida Cisterns in Tree-tops. 


A writer tells of a surveying party who were 
resting at noon in a forest in Florida, when one of 
the men exclaimed, ‘‘I would give fifty cents a 
swallow for all the water I could drink.” 

He expressed the sentiment of the others; all 
were very thirsty, and there was not a spring or 
stream anywhere in the vicinity. 

While the men were thus talking, the surveyor 
saw acrow put his bill into a cluster of broad, long 
leaves, growing on the side ofa talleypress. The 
leaves were those of a peculiar air-plant. They 
were green, and bulged out at the bottom, forming 
an inverted bell. The smaller end was held to 
the tree by roots grappling the bark. Feeding on 
the air, and water that it catches and holds, the 
air-plant becomes a sort of cistern. The surveyor 
sprang to his feet with a laugh. 

“« Boys,” he said, ‘* that old crow is wiser than 
every one of us.” 

‘* How so? ” they asked. 

‘““Why, he knows that there are a hundred 
thousand water-tanks in this forest.” 

“* Where?” they cried, in amazement. 

The surveyer cut an air-plant in two, and 
drained nearly a pint of pure cold water from it. 
The men did not suffer for water after that, for 
every tree in the forest had at least one air-plant, 
and almost every air-plant contained a drink of 
water. — Youth's Instructor. 


A Doctor’s Story. 


David H. Jones, a farmer, living some distance 
up the Champlin road, just west of the city, owns 
a Newfoundland dog eleven months old which 

ossesses a rare amount of intelligence. Ned, as 
e is called, is in the habit of leaving the- house 
regularly every morning, Sundays excepted, and, 
catching the Herald thrown from the street car, 
returns with it to the house. He never meets the 
car on Sunday. Last Sunday one of the members 
of the family remarked at the breakfast table that 
the car would bring up a paper that morning. 
The dog’s name was not mentioned, nor was the 
animal’s attention called in any way. Soon after 
breakfast, Mr. Jones looked for Ned in order to 
send him after the paper, but he was nowhere to 
be found. A few minutes later the dog walked 
into the house with the paper in his mouth. ' 
—Utica Herald. 
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If any one speak evil of you let your life be so 
that no one will believe him. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Houses for Rent. 
BY L. A. FRANCE. 


OR rent: a lovely dwelling, 
f Size, six inches by ten; 
One, I feel sure, would suit 

Mr. and Mrs. Wren. 


Situation, one of the finest 

That can possibly be found : 
On top of a slender lattice 

Full six feet from the ground. 


Near this is another mansion, 
To be let out in flats; 

And it, too, has the recommendation 
That it is out of the reach of cats. 


Possession given in April; 
The rents, for all Summer long, 
Are a very trifling consideration,— 
In fact, they are merely a song. 


These bargains in country homes 
Are to the best markets near; 

And the price ot seasonable dainties 
Is very far from dear. 


A strawberry or two blackberries 
For eating four fat bugs, 

And cherries without number 
For keeping off the slugs. 


Other things are in proportion, 
And everything in reason, 

From tender lettuce to peaches, 
Will appear in its season. 


From four in the morning till evening 
These houses are open to view ; 
And I wish I had a dozen to rent, 
Instead of only two. 
—Our Little Ones. 
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The Bell-Bird of South America, 


The traveler in the tropical portions of South 
America, is often surprised to hear the distinct and 
measured tolling of a bell, in localities where 
there is no settlement within many leagues. If 
he undertakes to follow the sound, and trace it to its 
source, he will be surprised to find that it proceeds 
from a bird, which, perched at the top of a lofty 
tree, utters its peculiar note, which so resembles 
the sound of a bell, as to make the name bell-bird 
appropriate and descriptive. The sound is said to 
be distinctly heard at a distance of three miles. 
The bird utters its note all through the day, even 
in the hottest portions, when the fieree heat has 
silenced all other birds. The bell-bird is noted 
for the great difference between the sexes in 
plumage. The male is white throughout, while 
the femalc is a dusky greencolor. The male bird 
has a curious appendage, in the form of a tube 
about three inches in length, attached to the base of 
the bill. This tube is jet black, dotted all over with 
minute downy feathers. Ordinarily, this tube hangs 
down on one side, but the bird is able to inflate 
it with air, when it stands erect. There are three 
other species belonging to the same genus with 
the bell-bird, the males in all being very different 
fromthe females. The male in one of the species 
is snow-white, with a large space of naked skin on 
the throat, and around the eyes. These naked 
places, during the breeding season, become of a 
fine green color. The bell-bird is about twelve 
inches long. It belongs to the same family (Am- 
plide) as our wax-wing, and the cedar-bird. In 
Australia, « country noted for its singular birds, 
and other strange forms of animal life, there is a 
bell-bird, but belonging to a different family from 
the South American species. The note of the 
Australian bird resembles that of a sheep bell 
rather than that of-a distant church bell. When 
its note is produced, as it often is, by hundreds of 
birds all together, the effect is said to be most sin- 
gular. 

—American Agriculturist. 


What Cora Said. 


Cora is a beautiful African parrot. Uncle 
Charles is a sea captain, and he brought her to 
mother long before I can remember. She is quite 
a young lady now, for she was ‘‘ sweet sixteen” 
last month. She has a gray body, black, shining 
bill, white face, and a beautiful scarlet tail. She 
thinks no other parrot had such a beautiful tail be- 
fore, and she will dress her feathers for hours, 
until each one is perfectly smooth, then she will 
sit upright on her perch, flirt her tail, and ask: 

«Isnt Cora a beautiful girl? Isn’t she lovely, 
now ?” 

She can talk as well as a person, and it some- 
times seems as though she could reason as well, 
for she often uses words we have not taught her, 
and when she once learns one she never forgets it. 
When we ask her to sing she will always say: 

‘*T don’t think Icean. I have a bad cold.” 

Then if we say, ‘Please do, Cora, that’s a good 
girl,” she will cough, clear her throat and begin. 

We do not shut herup in her cage all of the time, 
and in the: summer we hang it near an open win- 
dow, fasten the door open, and let her go out into 
the warm sunshine like a wild bird, but she never 
goes far from the house. She calls mother ‘*marm,” 
just like an ill-bred child. We cannot learn hei 
better, she will not say ‘‘mother.” 

One day when she was out of doors, I heard 
her cry out in great terror. Then she screamed 
‘*‘Marm! marm!” as loud as she could. I looked 
out of the window and saw her coming as fast as 
she could fly, from a great tree near the brook, 
and close behind her was a great gray hen-hawk. 
When they got to the house, he was not more than 
six feet behind her. She flew into the room and 
his wings almost hit the window as he turned 
away. Will tried to shoot him, but he was too 
late. When he turned away, Cora flew to the 
window-sill, and screamed triumphantly as she 
stretched her neck to watch him. 

‘s Didn't catch Cora, ha, ha, ha! 
Cora!” 

Then she flew into mother’s lap and talked 
about it for a long time, and you may be sure she 
never went far from the house after that. 

She is very much afraid of amouse. One night 
when her cage was left upon the table, a mouse 
crept in and began nibbling the bits of crackers in 
the bottom of thecage. She screamed for ‘“‘marm” 
first, and then for the cat, which she calls ‘*puss.” 
When mother got up and lighted the lamp, the 
mouse ran away. Cora was delighted, but she 
thought the light frightened the mouse, for after 
mother had hung the cage upon its hook, and 
started to go back to her room, Cora screamed : 

‘‘Leave the light, ‘‘ marm,” leave the light. 
Cora’s afraid.” 

I could tell you many more true stories about 
this wonderful parrot, for she has been carefully 
taught, but 1 think this will do for one time. 

—E.H.S8., in Portland Transcript. 

African parrots are said to be the most intelli- 

gent of their race. [Eprror.] 


Didn’t catch 


A Cow 
Some time ago a valuable cow, the property of 
Mr. Hudson, of Malton, broke her leg, and Mr. 
Hudson, being desirous of saving the cow for the 
sake of a fine well-bred calf thenrunning with her, 
desired Mr. Snarry to amputate the limb. This 
was done, and the veterinary then tried the ingen- 
ious plan just carried to a successful issue. A 
rudely constructed wooden leg was made under 
Mr. Snarry’s direction, and the cow did so well on 
the artificial limb, the stump of the leg healing so 
naturally, too, that, when all swelling had subsid- 
ed, the veterinary had a more artistic and perma- 
nent ‘* timber” constructed, and the cow may now 
be seen stumping aboutthe meadows as contented, 
and apparently almost as active, as when supplied 
with the full complement of legs intended for her 
by nature. There are several similar cases on 
record. 


With a Wooden Leg. 


— London Field. 


The Silent Man. 

Among the reminiscences of the war, the follow. 
ing extract from an interview with an old Virginia 
Methodist preacher is interesting: ‘* Yes, my 
house was full of generals. There were Sheri- 
dan, Humphreys, Meade, Custer, Ord, and quite 
a number of others; and they were a lively set and 
full of fun, and quite jolly, with the exception of 
one ollicer whom I noticed sitting apart from the 
others, smoking, and taking but little part in their 
sports. They all went out of the house but this 
solitary, silent man; and as 1 was going out, he 
asked me where the pump was, as he would like 
to getadrink. On offering to get him some water, 
he said: ‘No, sir: Iam a younger man than you. 
I will go myself.’ And, as I passed out, he came 
out behind me. When in about the middle of the 
hall, my little granddaughter came running tow- 
ard me; but the silent man, spreading out both 
arms, caught her, and taking her up, fairly smoth- 
ered her with kisses, and said: ‘ This reminds me 
of my little girl at home, and’ makes me home- 
sick.’ To the question, ‘Where is your home? 
he replied, ‘Galena, Il. ; but I have my family at 
City Point, and I am anxious to get back to them, 
I said, * Will you permit me to ask your name, 
sir?’ ‘Certainly. My nameis Grant.’ ‘Grant! 
exclaimed I: ‘ General Grant?’ And I stood there, 
awe-stricken and paralyzed with astonishment. 
I thought to myself, ‘ Here is aman whose name 
is now in the mouth of every man, woman and 
child throughout the civilized world, and yet, he 
exhibits no emotion and seems unconcerned and 
unmoved until the little child reminds him of his 
loved ones at home ;’ and I fairly broke down, as 
General Grant had been pictured out tous asa 
bloody butcher, and I had looked for a man as 
savage as a Comanche Indian. To say I was 
agreeably disappointed expresses my feelings but 
feebly.” 

Feathered Travelers. 

There are rules of the roads which the feathered 
tribes obey. Some travel by night, some by day; 
and the latter, as a rule, are said to seek safety in 
their number and the rapidity of their flight. 
Preserving strict order during their journey, some 
of the migrants, as geese, ducks, and cranes, says 
a quarterly contemporary, maintain a wedge- 
shaped disposition of their masses, with a leader 
in front. 

Rooks and jackdraws have a curious habit of 
varying the height at which they fly. They gen- 
erally press forward on their journey at a great 
elevation, till suddenly some among their number 
drop down several hundred feet, with closed 
wings, when others follow suit, till presently the 
whole company has changed its level, and is 
pressing on at only a hundred feet from the 
ground. 

The flocks of migratory birds are usually irreg- 
ular in shape, with open spaces between several 
batches. Swallows catch insects as they go, and 
a pilot bird usually precedes them. Among all 
the migrants, the flight of storks affords the most 
beautiful spectacle, owing to their extraordinary 
powers of wing, and to the gambols and aerial 
ballets which they practice while still advancing 
rapidly with each successive sweep of their strong 
wings. All birds of prey in large bands display 
the same sportive disposition on the wing. 

— Youth's Instructor. 

A skye terrier owned by a gentleman of Balti- 
more, Maryland, proved one day, recently, that it 
could feel ashamed of a dishonest act. The mas- 
ter had always treated the terrier well, — in fact, 
it had never been punished. On the day in ques- 
tion, the gentleman was at his table. “The little 
Skye saw a cutlet near the edge of the board, and 
it yielded to the temptation to steal the meat. The 
eutlet was slyly seized and taken under a sofa. 
The gentleman pretended not to see the act of 
theft. But the conscience of the little terrier soon 
got the better of its hunger. It brought the cutlet 
back, laid it at the feet of its master, hung its 
head in shame, and slunk away. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 
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Pledge. 


“Twill rRyY to be kind to all HARMLESS living creatures, 
and try to protect them from cruel usage.” 

Any Band of Mercy member who wishes can cross 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. M.S. P.C.A. 
on our badges mean, ‘“ Merciful Society Prevention of 
Cruelty to All.” 


Band of Mercy Information. 


We send without cost, to every person who asks, full in- 
formation about our Bands of Mercy,—how to form, what 
to do, how to do it. To every Band formed in America 
of thirty or more, we send, also without cost, ‘‘ Twelve Les- 
sons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anecdote and in- 
struction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB ANIMALS, for 
one year, containing the best humane stories, poems, &c. 
Also a copy of “‘ Band of Mercy” songs and hymns. To 
every American teacher who forms a Band of twenty or 
more, we send the above and a beautiful imitation gold 

pin. 

All we require is simply signing our pledge: ‘I will try 
to be kind to all harmless living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” Any intelligent boy or girl 
fourteen years old can form a Band with no cost, and 
receive what we offer, as before stated. 

To those who wish badges, song and hymn books, cards 
of membership, and a membership book for each Band, the 
prices are, for badges, gold or silver imitation, eight cents ; 
ribbon, four cents; song and hymn books with fifty-two 
songs and hymns, two cents; cards of membership, two 
cents; and membership book, eight cents. The twelve 
“Lessons on Kindness to Animals ” cost only two cents for 
the whole bound together in one pamphlet. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is invited to 
address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., Presi- 
dent, 19 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and receive 
full information 


we 


An Order of Exerciges for Band of Mercy Meetings. 


1—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn, and repeat the 
Pledge together. = Melodies.]} 

2—Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 

Readin, s, Recitations, ‘‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 
dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
an and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 
music. 

4—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
have done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


r. 
6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy song or hymn. 
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PARENT AMERICAN BAND OF MERCY. 


Any boy, girl, man or woman can come to our 
offices, sign the above ‘‘ Band of Mercy” pledge, 
and receive a beautifully-tinted paper certificate 
that the signer is a Life Member of the ‘* Parent 
American Band of Mercy,” and a ‘ Band of 
Mercy” member of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, all without 
cost, or can write us that they wish to join, and 
by enclosing a two-cent return postage-stamp 
have names added to the list, and receive a simi- 
lar certificate by mail. Those who wish the badge 
and large card of membership, can obtain them 
at the office by paying ten cents, or have them 
sent by mail by sending us, in postage stamps or 
otherwise, twelve cents. 


Many of the most eminent men and women, 
not only of Massachusetts, but of the world, are 
members of the ‘‘ Parent American Band.” 

Bands can obtain our membership certificates at 


-ten cents a hundred. 
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The Ant Brigade! 


BY MRS. G. HALL. 


All the species of ants are social in their natures, 
and are wonderful examples of tenderness and 
thoughtfulness towards others — ready, in all the 
accounts we have, to help and comfort each other, 
as well as to divide every good thing that comes 
within their reach. 

As an instance of this, a pot of honey had been 
purchased by a lady, opened, and placed in her 
pantry. After being there a day or so, she found 
it literally infested by ants. She tried in every 
way to protect it from their invasions, but to no 
purpose, when it occurred to her that if it was 
hung independently from the ceiling they could 
not by any possibility reach it. Accordingly, she 
had a hook placed there, and fastening a cord 
around the vessel, let it hang down in such a posi- 
tion that it should not come in contact with any- 
thing else. 

Now it happened that there was just one ant left 
on the pot, although she was sure that they had 
all been swept off before hanging it up. 

You know how very small the little red ants are, 
and so it. was not surprising that one had escaped 
her notice. When he found himself alone with 
this deluge of sweetmeats he hardly knew what to 
do; but of course he ate what he wanted, then 
a thought struck him (for ants seem to have 
thoughts,) that there were many of his friends 
and relatives who would like just such a treat as 
this, and he would go and tell them. Thereupon 
he mounted the rope, climbed up by it to the ceil- 
ing, which he crossed, marched down the wall, 
and made straight for home, which was in a little 
city, not very far away, at the edge of a certain 
path, about two yards from quite a large tree. 

Did you ever see an ant’s city? “Myriads of 
these small creatures live in it, for they have a 
great deal of room by making excavations, and 
digging galleries underground, sustaining the 
root by the roots of the tree near which they have 
chosen to build, which forms a sort of canopy 
overhead. There are often two or three stories in 
them too, and the walls are beautifully smooth. 

Well, as soon as he reached home, he told the 
other ants all about this wonderful world of sweets ; 
and gave them hints that he would lead them to it 
if they would only follow him! Atonce, and as if 
by one accord, a great company started. They 
formed in a line of march, headed by the little 
courier who had come to make known the secret ; 
and reaching the spot, the ant led them down that 
cord into the sweet elysium at the foot of it. The 
whole retinue attacked the honey, and after eating 
all they wanted, each took as large a load as he 
could carry and started for home. 

Pretty soon there were two rows of ants to be 
seen along the cord, and a funny sight it was, some 
going up full, while others were coming down 
empty; and they never stopped their exploits until 
they had thoroughly cleaned the vessel; and lo! 
when the owner of the honey came one day to 
take it down, there was not a speck there, and 
everything as clean as a whistle! 

Now, though these little creatures knew perfect- 
ly well how to help themselves to the honey, they 
knew nothing about stealing! It is all right that 
they should help themselves to anything that they 
can find agreeable to the taste ; God meant it to be 
so. 

How well it would be for us to learnof the ants, 
as the Bible teaches, not only in their industry, 
but in kindness and attention to those who may 
not be as well off as themselves. 

—WN. Y. Observer. 


Love makes labor light. 


The Sheep at Grandpa’s Farm. 


Of all the lovely things we do, my sister Maud and I, 

In summer days, at grandpa’s farm, where hills are green 
and high, 

There’s nothing that we like so well as being sent to keep, 

All through the shady afternoon, a flock of milk white 
sheep. 

You see, each lambkin knows its name; and when we call 
aloud, 

From every corner of the field the fleecy darlings crowd. 


At twilight when the sun goes down, to let the stars out- 
shine, 

We bend for them some willow boughs, or dainty budding 
vine. 

And grandpa bids us give them salt; they think it quite a 
treat; 

Just as we think of sugar plums, or bonbons nice and 
sweet. 

But when the frisky little ones eat quick and run away, 

“Excuse them please, they’re very young,” their mothers 
seem to say. 


I wonder people think them dumb, I’m sure the wise old 
ewes 

Could tell some things to giddy girls who have no wit to 
se. 


How patiently they pace along, and let the lambkins play, 

And chase their shadows on the grass, and skip about all 
day. 

One never sees them looking cross; and that’s what grand- 
pa meant— 

That “silly ” once, in olden days, was pure and innocent. 


And in the Good Book, Maud and I together love to read 

Of pastures green and waters still, where happy flocks may 
feed. 

We know the Shepherd loves the lambs, and oft we pray 
to Him 

At eve low kneeling by our beds, when all the earth is dim; 

And when we wake and laugh and play, and when we go 
to sleep, 

We trust that He will keep us safe, as we have kept the 
sheep. 

—Harper’s Young People. 
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The Duke of Argyle 


In his last work, ‘* The Unity of Nature,” says: 
‘The third case of animal instinct, which I shall 
here mention, was of a different but of an equally 
common kind. In walking along the side of a 
river with overhanging banks, I came suddenly 
on acommon wild duck, whose young were just 
out. Springing from under the bank, she fluttered 
out into the stream with loud cries and withall the 
struggles to escape of a helplessly wounded bird. 
To simulate the effects of suffering from disease, 
or from strong emotion, or from wounds upon the 
human frame is a common necessity of the actor's 
art, and it is not often really well done. The 
tricks of the theatre are seldom natural. and it is 
not without reason that ‘ theatrical’ has become a 
proverbial expression for false and artificial repre- 
sentations of the realities of life. It was therefore 
with no small interest that on this, as on many 
other occasions, I watched the perfection of an 
art which Mrs. Siddons might have envied. The 
labored and half-convulsive flapping of the wings, 
the wriggling of the body, the straining of the 
neck, and the whole expression of painful and 
abortive effort, were really admirable. When her 
struggles had carried her to a considerable distance, 
and she saw they produced no effect in tempting us 
to follow, she made resounding flaps upon the sur- 
face of the water, to secure that attention to her- 
self which it was the great object of the manceuvre 
to attract. Then rising suddenly in the air she 
made a great circle round us, and returning to the 
spot renewed her endeavors as before. It was not, 
however, necessary ; for the separate instinct of 
the young in successful hiding effectually baffled 
all my attempts to discover them.” 


Love me, love my dog. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


DUMB ANIMALS. 
Boston, August, 1886. 


At the July meeting of Directors, on the 21st, 
the Secretary reported President Angell’s absence 
on a trip to Dakota for recuperation, after a pro- 
tracted season of arduous labor. 

The Special Agent reported the investigation of 
171 complaints in the past month, — 17 prosecu- 
tions and 13 convictions, 5 of these by country 
agents under his direction, 3 for shooting robins 
and 2 for torturing a dog; 32 animals were taken 
from work, and 96 mercifully killed. 

There are now 5246 Bands of Mercy registered 
at the Society’s office. 


A TERRIBLE ORDEAL AND A NEW ORDER 
OF CHIVALRY. 

ALLIANCE, O., July 9.—A case of hazing, which, 
for cruelty and barbarity, is unparalleled in the 
history ot colleges, has just come to light here, F. 
M. Marshall of Stark county, O., being the victim. 
He is in his first term at the Mt. Vernon College 
in this city, and expressed a desire to become a 
member of one of the various secret societies 
formed by the students. He was informed that, 
upon the payment of $1 initiation fee, he would 
be taken into the Delta Gamma fraternity, a secret 
organization. The night for the initiation came. 
About ten o’clock a supposed friend called for him 
and both started for the hall. Arriving at an old 
abandoned college building he paid his fee, was 
blindfolded and ushered into the presence of from 
20 to 30 students. 

Once inside he was at the mercy of his captors. 
Bound hand and foot he was first rolled over a 
barrel. Next his clothing was removed and he 
was placed upon a cake of ice for a considerable 
length of time, and then tossed in a blanket. His 
persecutors finally placed him on his face and 
branded on his back the fraternity embiem, after 
which he was set free. The matter has been 
brought before the faculty, and the students who 
indulged in the hazing will be expelled when 
their identity is discovered. 

And now we wish to add, what college men 
well know, that this is only one instance in a 
thousand, showing, that in most, and perhaps all 
our colleges, a considerable percentage of this 
kind of young men are being educated to curse 
the world. In this instance, it seems that some 
twenty to thirty enjoyed the above entertainment 
which included branding the innocent victim with 
a hot iron on his naked back. 

And yet we are told from various large cities 
outside of Massachusetts that the schools huve no 
time for humane education. If in those cities the 
schools have no time for humane education, 
they may be taught one of these days by the torch 
of the incendiary and the bomb of the anarchist, 
the effects of education without mercy. 

If we had the power we would send missionaries 
to our colleges and schools. 

We would enlist all the noble and good in 
‘Legions of Honor” and ‘Bands of Mercy,” 
pledged in the old words of chivalry ‘‘ fo protect 
the defenceless and to maintain the right” and so 
we would make such outrages as the above, 
whether to human or dumb, impossible. 

It is our earnest hope and prayer that now, 
when tt vs so much needed, the great giver of all 
good will give us, in some way, a missionary fund 
sufficient to carry at the earliest possible moment 
humane education into all our colleges and schools. 


MR. ANGELL. 


Mr. Angell started July 19 on a trip to Illinois, 
Wisconsin and Dakota, expecting to be absent 
several weeks. 


—we 


DON’T WASTE OR THROW AWAY A SIN- 
GLE COPY OF OUR DUMB ANIMALS. 


We hear this pleasant story this morning: A 
friend, after reading his Our DumMB ANIMALS, 
handed it to his friend, whose little son became so 
interested that learning that some boys had stolen 
a nest full of young birds he bought them all with 
his own spending money and put them back in the 
nest. We have a pleasant letter this morning 
from a Judge of the Supreme Court of a neigh- 
boring State, who says that every month he reads 
every article in DuMB ANIMALS. A promi- 
nent Roman Catholic clergyman sent us a similar 
assurance some time since. 


4@> 
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MR. FIRTH. 


Monpay, June 19, 1886. 
Just starting for Dakota, we learn this morning 
with sorrow of the death on Saturday, 17th, at 
his home at Lynn, of Mr. Abraham Firth, for 
five years, up to 1882, Secretary of this Society, 
and for several years one of its directors ; also for 
several years Secretary of the American Humane 
Association. He was a man of noble impulses in 
many directions ; a man who has done much good 
for dumb animals as well as human beings; a 
man for whom we have had a deep regard, and 
who will be missed by many. It is our earnest 
h ope that he has only passed to greater happiness 
and usefulness in the other life, where many of 
our and his best friends may welcome his coming. 


A DESERVED COMPLIMENT TO HENRY 
BERGH. 

A drinking fountain for horseg has been erécted 
at Richfield Springs, New York, on which is in- 
scribed, ‘* In honor of Henry Bergh, the friend of 
animals.” 


4@> 


OUR ABSENT EDITOR. 

The New Orleans Picayune always was an 
adept in ‘‘the art of putting things.” That spright- 
ly paper thus notes a fact and the results reason- 
ably to be expected from it. 


Mr. G. T. Angell, after a winter of arduous 
work, goes to Dakota. He needs rest, but his 
energy for good work is such that the announce- 
ment of the enrollment of the entire population 
of Dakota in a Band of Mercy would not astonish 
us. 


The editor of Clinton, Mass., Times writes us 


that he knows the faithful old family dog of the 
following anecdote : 


One day last week the four-year old son of Lyman 
Gillett, living on the hill about midway between 
Franklin and Otego, N. Y., started out for a walk, 
accompanied by a large Newfoundland dog. They 
went down the hill, and crossing the railroad at 
Otego, went up the river aboutthree miles. Here 
the dog stopped the boy, and would not let him go 
any further, neither would he allow any one to 
meddle with the child, but detained and watched 
him till a person came for him from his home. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The handsomely gotten up Eleventh Annual Re. 
port, for 1885, of the Western Pennsylvania Hu- 
mane Society. We extract the following from 
President Eaton’s excellent address : 

For some years a popular method of interesting 
children in humane work has been to organize 
them into ‘‘ Bands of go, Oe There can be no 
doubt that great good has been accomplished by 
this means. Children have been made to sympa- 
thize with all forms of animal creation, and look 
upon them as friends and servants. But to obtain 
complete success, such Bands must be under the 
control of an intelligent and enthusiastic leader. 

Much of the cruelty to domestic animals js 
doubtless due to ignorance. We have been slow 
to comprehend that animals, as well as human 
beings, can suffer physical —_ and that though 
they are our property, we have no right to inflict 
upon them needless suffering. Education on this 
point will produce a healthy public opinion. The 
general circulation of humane literature, and the 
efforts of popular speakers, cannot fail to hasten 
forward the good cause of humanity. 

Secretary Davidson's report shows an investiga- 
tion of more than double the complaints of cruelty 
to animals over those of the previous year, an in- 
crease also in the investigation of complaints of 
cruelty to children. There has been a gratifying 
increase of the Society’s receipts. 


42> 
tor 


The third annual report of the Rhode Island So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, for 
1885, is at hand with plentiful reasons, and facts that 
are stronger than arguments, why it should exist 
and why it should have abundant work for the 
prosecution of its beneficent work. 


44> 


ALL BIRDS PROTECTED. 


The San Francisco S. P. C. A. announces through its 
Secretary that all violations of the following order will be 
vigorously prosecuted : 


It shall be unlawful for any person or persons to entrap, 
kill or destroy any bird or birds in this city and county. 

The penalty is a fine not exceeding $1000, or six months’ 
imprisonment, or both fine and imprisonment. 


tor 


Brother Marvin on the Alert. 


Two young men of Plymouth, N. H., who pour- 
ed kerosene over a poor dog and burned him to 
death, were last week wa ace by the State 
Agent of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals. One of the men went to jail and the 
other was held in $400 bonds to await the action of 
the Grand Jury. 


**I Must Keep This Gate Shut.” 


A English farmer saw a number of huntsmen 
coming on horseback. He did not want them to 
go over one of his fields, because the crop was in 
such a condition that it would be injured and per- 
haps destroyed by the tramp of the horses. So he 
put his hired boy at the gate-and told him not to 
open it. On came the hunters and commanded 
him to open the gate. He refused. They offered 
him money. He would not take it. Then a no- 
ble-looking man rode up and said : 

‘* My boy, I am the Duke of Wellington, and I 
command you to open the gate.” 

The boy took off his cap and said: 

*‘T am sure the Duke of Wellington would not 
wish me to disobey orders. I must keep this gate 
shut; no one to pass through but with my mas- 
ter’s permission.” 

The duke was pleased, and lifting his hat, said: 

‘*T honor the man or boy who can be neither 
bribed nor frightened into doing wrong. With an 


army of such soldiers I could conquer the world.” 
—Golden Days. 
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Malibran and the Young Musician. 


Jn ahumble room, in one of the poorest streets 
of London, little Pierre, a fatherless French boy, 
sat humming by the bedside of his sick mother. 
There was no bread in the closet; and for the 
whole day he had not tasted food. Yet he sat 
humming to keep up his spirits. Still, at times, 
he thought of his loneliness and hunger; and he 
could scarcely keep the tears from his eyes; for 
he knew nothing would be so grateful to his poor 
invalid mother as a good sweet orange; and yet 
he had not a penny in the world. 

The little song he was singing was his own,— 
one he had composed with air and words; for the 
child was a genius. 

He went to the window, and looking out saw 
aman putting up a great bill with yellow letters, 
announcing that Madame Malibran would sing 
that night in public. 

“Oh, if I could only go!” thought little Pierre ; 
and then, pausing a moment, he clasped his 
hands; his eyes lighted with anew hope. Run- 
ning to the little stand, he smoothed down his 
yellow curls, and, taking from a little box some 
old stained paper, gave one eager glance at his 
mother, who slept, and ran speedily from the 
house. 

x * * * * * 

“Who did you say is waiting for me?” said 
the lady to her servant. ‘I am already worn out 
with company.” 

“Tt is only a i! pretty little boy, with yellow 
curls, who says if he can just see you, he is sure 
you will not be sorry, and he will not keep you a 
moment.” 

‘Oh! well, let him come,” said the beautiful 
singer, with a smile; ‘‘I can never refuse chil- 
dren.” 

Little Pierre came in, his hat under his arm; 
and in his hand a little roll of paper. With man- 
liness unusual for a child, he walked straight to 
the lady, and bowing, said,—‘* I came to see you, 
because my mother is very sick, and we are too 
poor to get food and medicine. I thought that, 
perhaps, if you would only sing my little song at 
some of your — concerts, may be some pub- 
lisher would buy it, for a small sum; and so I 
could get food and medicine for my mother.” _ 

The beautiful woman rose from her seat; ve 
tall and stately she was ;—she took the little roll 
from his hand, and lightly hummed the air. 

“Did you compose it?” she asked,—‘ you, a 
child! And the words ?—Would you like to come 
to my concert ?” she asked, after a few moments 
of thought. : 

“O yes!” and the boy's eyes grew bright with 
happiness,—‘* but I couldn’t leave my mother.” 

**T will send somebody to take care of your 
mother, for the evening; and here is a crown, 
with which you may go and get food and medi- 
cine. Here is also one of my tickets: come to- 
night; that will admit you to a seat near me.” 

Almost beside himself with joy, Pierre bought 
some oranges, and many a little luxury besides, 
and carried them home to the poor invalid, telling 
her, not without tears, of his good fortune. 

* * * * * * 


When evening came, and Pierre was admitted 
to the concert-hall, he felt that never in his life 
had he been in so grand a place. The music, the 
myriad lights, the beauty, the flashing of dia- 
monds and rustling of silks, bewildered his eyes 
and brain. 

At last she came; and the child sat with his 

lance riveted upon her glorious face. Could he 

lieve that the grand lady, all blazing with jew- 
els, and whom eve io seemed to worship, 
would really sing his little song? 

Breathless he waited,—the band, the whole 

d struck up a little plaintive melody; he 
knew it, and clapped his hands for joy. And oh, 
how she sung it! It was so simple, so mournful, 
So soul-subduing !—many a bright eye dimmed 
with tears; and naught could be heard but the 
as words of that little song,—oh, so touch- 


Pierre walked home as if he were moving on 
the air. What cared he for money now? The 
greatest singer in all Europe had sung his little 
song, and thousands had wept at his grief. 

he next day he was frightened at a visit from 
Madame Malibran. She laid her hands on his 
yellow curls, and turning to the sick woman, 
said, ‘* Your little boy, madam, has brought you 
a fortune. I was offered, this morning, by the 
best publisher in London, three hundred pounds 
for his little song: and after he has realized a 
certain amount from the sale, little Pierre, here, 
is to share the profits. Madam, thank God that 
your son has a gift from heaven.” 

The noble-hearted singer and the poor woman 
wept together. As to Pierre, always mindful of 
Him who watches over the tried and tempted, he 
knelt down by his mother’s bedside, and uttered a 
—— but eloquent prayer, asking God’s blessing 
on the kind lady who had deigned to notice their 
affliction. 

The memory of that prayer made the singer 
even more tender-hearted; and she who was the 
idol of England’s nobility went about doing good. 
And in her early, happy death, he who stood by 
her bed, and smoothed her pillow, and lightened 
her last moments by his undying affection, was 
the little Pierre of former days,—now rich, ac- 
yy ae and the most talented composer of 
the day. 

All honor to those great hearts who, from their 
high stations, send down bounty to the widow 
and the fatherless. 

—From Garrett's One Hundred Choice Selections. 


A Thrilling Scene. 


A correspondent of the Ledger, who was present 
at a review of the Austrian cavalry, narrates the 
following incident: Itis a grand sight—twenty to 
forty thousand horse, where each and every horse 
knows and understands the slightest note of the 
bugle, sweeping over a broad plain, and changing 
positions like an enormous machine guided by an 
unerring master hand. It must be seen to be ap- 

reciated. Words cannot reproduce the picture. 

nm a certain occasion an event transpired which 
lent an interest most thrilling to the military scene. 
It was at a review, held in Vienna, on the occasion 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the establishment of 
the military order of Maria Theresa. 

Not far from 30,000 cavalry were inline. A 
little child—a girl—of not more than four years, 
standing in the front row of spectators, either from 
fright or some other cause, rushed out into the 
open field just as a squadron of hussarscame sweep- 
ing around from the main body. They had made 
the detour for the purpose of saluting the empress, 
whose carriage was drawn up in that part of the 
parade ground. Down came the flying squadron, 
charging at a mad gallop — down directly upon 
the child. The mother was paralyzed, as were 
others, for there could be no rescue from the line 
of spectators. The empress uttered a cry of hor- 
ror, for the child’s destruction seemed inevitable— 
and such terrible destruction — the tramping to 
death by a thousand iron hoofs! 

Directly under the feet of the horses was the lit- 
tle one—another instant must seal its doom—when 
a stalwart hussar, who was in the front line, with- 
out slacking his speed or loosening his hold, threw 
himself over by the side of his horse’s neck, seized 
and lifted the child, and placed it in safety upon 
his saddle-bow ; and this he did without changing 
his pace or breaking the correct allignment of the 
squadron. 

Ten thousand voices hailed with rapturous ap- 
plause the gallant deed, and other thousands ap- 
plauded when they knew. Two women there were 
who could only sob forth their gratitude in broken 
accents—the mother and the empress. 

And a proud and happy moment must it have 
been for the hussar when his emperor, taking from 
his own breast the richly enamelled cross of the 
Order of Maria Theresa, hung it upon the breast of 
his brave and gallant trooper. 


The Little Red Cow. 
HEY sing of the graceful Jersey, 
The queen of the modern churn, 

The beautiful cow whose butter 

To masses of gold will turn. 
We dim not one ray of glory 

That over her fame is shed, 
But here’s to the “little Devon,” 

The trim little cow in red. 


The beautiful, haughty Shorthorn, 
“The red and white and roan,” 
The elegant white faced Hereford, 
Will sneer at our cow and groan, 
But brave is the little Devon, 
She holds up her shapely head, 
And stands by her chosen color s, 
The trim little cow in red. 


The little red cow is modest— 
No wonderful master’s hand 

Has written her butter record 
All over the smiling land, 

Far up on the heights of honor 
Her banner has never led; 

She works with a modest patience 
This trim little cow in red. 


The little red cow is patient, 
She never will fret or moan 
Because of the bare, bleak pastures 
When summer’s warm days have flown. 
She knows that the rain and sunshine 
Alike in our lives are shed, 
She looks for a better future, 
This trim little cow in red. 


A modest and patient woman 

Who cares not when glory calls, 
Can build an annex to heaven 

Inside of four roughened walls, 
When many a stately lady, 

Who begs for the world’s renown, 
Will find her home sunshine darkened, 

Her happiness trampled down. 


And thus does the little Devon, 
Untouched by the blinding glare 
Of glory—work on, and ever 
Seek bravely to do her share. 
Then here’s to the little Devon, 
This wreath for her shapely head, 
The beautiful, modest Devon, 
The trim little cow in red. 
—From the Southern L. S. Journal. 
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The Blue Bird. 
i a moment, I pray you! 


What was that sound I heard? 
Wind in the budding branches, 
The ripple of brooks, or a bird ? 
Hear it again, above us, 
And see a flutter of wings! 
The blue bird knows it is April, 
And soars to the sun, and sings. 


Never the song of the robin 
Could make my heart so glad; 
When [ hear the blue bird singing 
In spring, I forget to be sad. 
Never was sweeter music— 
Sunshine turned into song, 
To set us dreaming of summer, 
When the days and the dreams are long. 


Winged lute, that we call a blue bird, 
You blend in a silver strain 
The;sound of the laughing waters, 
The patter of spring’s sweet rain, 
The voice of the winds, the sunshine, * 
And flagrance of blossoming things. 
Ah! you are a poem of April 
That God endowed with wings. 
—Elen E. Recford. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


What Our Dog Did. : 


It all happened because mamma was trying to 
cut a Mother Hubbard dress for Bessie out of too 
small a piece of cloth. 

You see they were five miles from town, and 
she didn’t want it to look too narrow, so she had 
turned it upside down, and in every conceivable 
way, and yet it would not come out. 

here was a worried pucker between her eyes 
that would not come out either. 

Bess and Edith were having a lovely time in the 
corner, playing, but their noise grew louder and 
louder, and mamma looked up with the worried 
look still between her eyes. 

**O children, what a racket you make! Can't 
you play something nice and quiet ?” 

«* No, mamma,” answered Edith. ‘‘We feel all 
full of noise, and I wish you would let us go out 
doors, there’s such lots of room there. Please do, 
mamma.” 

And Bessie, Edith’s echo said, ‘*‘ Pe’ do, mum.” 

It was almost train-time, and the track lay just 
outside the door-yard. But mamma had been out 
and shut the gates so securely that the little fin- 
gers could not open them, just before she com- 
menced her sewing, though if it had not been for 
her bother over the little blue dress, she would 
have remembered that Bill, the hired man, had 
been up for a jug of water a little while before, 
and nothing could ever make Bill remember to 
close the gates carefully. He was not used to 
the children’s presence there yet, as they had 
come out to the farm only a short time before, to 
spend the summer at grandpa’s. But all this 
slipped out of mamma’s mind, and she said, 
“Yes, go on, and be good girls.” 

And away they ran out into the pretty sunshine 
they loved so well. 

It was very quiet now in the big, sunny room, 
with no sound to break the stillness but the click 
of grandma’s needles from the bright corner 
where dear grandma sat knitting and dozing 
sometimes, and old Bose, the great yellow mae- 
tiff, snoring on the rug. 

Presently, missing the babies, whom he had 
adopted at once as his especial charges, he 
stretched himself with a huge yawn, and slowly 
followed them out of doors. And mamma, look- 
ing up a moment, said: 

‘Mother, Bose is getting so old. Heisn’t good 
for anything now, but to lie around and sleep. 
I should almost think father would have him put 
out of the way.” 

Grandma’s needles stopped clicking, and she 
looked up in astonishment. ‘‘Why, daughter, 

you surely don’t think what you are saying. 
Why, I believe father wouid as soon think of put- 
ting me out of the way. Bose! Why, what 
could we do without Bose ?” 

‘* Well, mother, I know it, only I feel cross and 
worried this morning, and everything goes the 
wrong way. Don’t mind what I y 

“Are the gates all closed, daughter? It’s 
almost train time.” 

** Yes, mother, I closed them before I sat down 
to sew. But oh”—with a sudden thought flashing 
through her mind—‘‘ Bill has been up since 
then.” 

And just as mamma ran out, the train whistled. 
Her brain reeled at the picture before her. For 
there, on the track, standing still, with her dear 
sunny head bent forward in her bewilderment, 
and her little hands full of flowers—‘‘ pitty fowers 
for mum,” was baby Bess. And Edith stood cry- 
ing as loudly as she could, on the bank. 

All this was photographed on the mother’s 
heart forever, as she ran, in the vain hope of 
reaching her baby in time. 

But there was one before her, and Bose flew 
past her like a yellow flash. In great bounds he 
gained the track, caught the baby in his teeth, 
und they*were safe on the imeadow grass as the 
train thundered by. 

In the mother’s heart was a psalm of thanks- 
giving, as she crept down after them, for her 
strength had all gone, and everything grew very 
dim, as she clasped the baby in her arms, and 


Bose stood looking on most anxiously, as he saw 
the number of his patients thus wag cg 

But mamma opened her eyes in a few mo- 
ments, and seeing Bose standing over her, she 
took his honest old head in her arms and kissed 
him on his forehead. 

‘“‘Q Bose, dear Bose, how could I ever have 
said such things about you as I did, = who 
saved my baby’s life. O Bose, if you will forgive 
me, you shall have the best time all your life, and 
all the fresh meat you can possibly eat. . 

Whereat Bose nearly wagged his tail off with 
delight. 

— Youth's Companion. 
Friends in Disguise. 

Mr. S——— turned over uneasily in bed, then 
ran his fingers through his hair, and that awoke 
his wife. 

‘* What is the matter, my dear? ” said she. 

«* They have come,” said he: ‘*so get up and 
let us get out of the house as quickly as possible.” 
As he said this Mr. § picked an army ant 
out of his hair. 

Mr. and Mrs. S were missionaries. They 
lived on the high table-lands of Africa, several 
hundred miles from the coast: and while you, 
dear reader, were either sound asleep or engaged 
in some pleasant pastime, they were retreating in 
the dead hour of the night from what they consid- 
ered an enemy. It was their first experience of 
that kind. You ought to have heard Mrs. S 
tell the story of that night. 

The army ant is astrange creature. Thousands 
upon thousands of them form in close column. 
They have their officers and their privates. The 
officers are large, stately-looking fellows. When 
once started upon their line of march, the army 
ants cannot be stopped or turned aside. They come 
into your house by day or by night, and when they 
come in you must go out. 

So this good missionary and his wife were 
driven out of doors in the night, and took refuge 
in a neighbor's house. 

These busy little soldiers, however, did not stay 
long. The held no dress parade, they beat no 
drums, and they waved no banners; but they 
worked. Before sundown of the next day their 
work was done, and well done. ‘*Forward march!” 
had been spoken by their officers, and they had 
marched on to some other place. 

There were millions of them in the missionaries’ 
house that night; but in less than twenty-four 
hours not an ant was to be seen. Wonderful sol- 
diers! Were these little creatures really the 
enemies of the missionaries? No; they were 
their good friends. They helped the missionary’s 
wife do up her house-cleaning. When they 
marched away there was not a mouse left on the 
premises; there was not a rat left; all the fleas 
and cockroaches had disappeared. You could not 
find a dead fly anywhere, neither could you see a 
spider’s web in any corner. In fact, these army 
ants were simply a vast horde of house cleaners. 
They worked for nothing and boarded themselves. 
When they left they took away nothing that did 
not belong to them. 

The missionaries went back into a clean house, 
and when the army ants visit them again they will 
be welcomed as old friends. To be sure they 
will have the house all to themselves, but they 
will not stay long. 


— Exchange Paper. 


A young lady, writing home of the gayeties of 
a visit to Baltimore, tells of the Wednesday Club, 
the germans, the progressive euchre parties, but 
with the most exultation of the rarest treat offered 
her. An invitation to a biological reception was 
sent to her. She saw numbers of animals vivi- 
sected, and the principal ornament at this recep- 
tion was not flowers, but the heart of a terrapin or 
turtle still palpitating. She considered it a most 
unique, recherche entertainment, and greatly to her 
honor that she had been invited to see the wonder- 
ful doings of these grcat scientists. 

—Baltimore Sun. 


Birds on the Farm. 


Mr. Trouvelot, of Medford, Mass., being en- 
gaged in raising silk-worms for the production of 
silk, had abundant reason to notice and remember 
what kind of food our American robin redbreast 
prefers. 

His inclosure of seven or eight acres, where the 
worms were fed, was covered with netting to pro- 
tect them; but birds would occasionally break in, 
and of these there were at least tex robins, he 
said, to one of any other kind. It was the season 
of small fruits, and huckleberries abounded in the 
fields close by ; but when he opened the crop of 
each robin killed in his inclosure, he found 
nothing at all but insects. 

To test their destructiveness in this direction 
still further, he exposed a thousand of his silk- 
worms on a scrub-oak, which he caused to be 
watched. In three or four days the worms were 
all gone. The robins, with some help from the 
cat-birds, had eaten them every one Mr. Trou- 
velot, though a loser himself, gave the result of 
his experiment for the farmer's benefit. 

The robin belongs to the thrush family, all of 
whom are enormous insect-eaters; but the red- 
breast beats them all in the number of kinds he 
devours. 

A son of Mr. Wilson Flagg caught three young 
robins, and fed them with angle-worms an 
soaked bread. They soon died. He caught three 
more, and fed them with angle-worms and a little 
fruit. Two of these died, and then his father told 
him to give the survivor insects to eat, and a va- 
riety of them. Accordingly, all sorts of beetles, 
moths, grubs, bugs, vine-worms, chrysalids, and 
caterpillars were procured, and laid before the 
bird. He ate them all, and soon recovered his 
health. He always killed them before he swal- 
lowed them, and once when a hard beetle failed 
to ‘ setwell” in his crop, he threw it up, and 
gave it another thorough pounding, after which 
he swallowed it again. 

It has been proved that a growing young robin 
requires considerably more than his own weight of 
animal food every day; and during the season of 
rearing their young, the old birds forage almost 
exclusively upon insects. A single one has been 
known to kill eight hundred in one day. 

Farmers and horticulturists who lose patience 
with the robins, because they sometimes touch 
their cherries, strawberries, and grapes, can af- 
ford to heed the advice of the naturalists before 
they strike down such pretty birds. ‘ It does no 
harm to put up scare-crows in your trees and 
gardens to keep them away, but it hardly pays to 
kill them.” 

The redbreast is not only poetically but literally 
the friend of man. 

— Youth's Companion. 
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A few days ago a gentleman driving near Mon- 
ticello past a small pond noticed an unusual com- 
motion among a large number of swallows, which 
were flying over the water in all directions and 
uttering their cry when danger is near. Ina few 
moments a large black crow came flying along, 
and his presence seemed to quiet in a measure the 
fears of the other birds. He made a grand,swoop 
down to the pool, and on rising had a large water 
snake in his bill. The snake had a swallow by 
the leg in its mouth, but in turning to free itself 
from its black antagonist, the swallow escaped 
and the crow flew away with its prey, proving 
that the stronger often protect the weaker in the 
bird kingdom. 


— Elmira Advertiser. 
Joseph R. Gibbons of 36 Bennet street was 
shot in the hand yesterday afternoon by a boy who 
was shooting at pigeons in the rear of Wright & 
Moody’s candy manufactory, Columbus avenue. 
The boy is an inmate of fr. Roche’s home, and 
succeeded also in putting a ball through his own 
hand. His wound was dressed by Dr. Steadman, 
and his hide was dressed by the good father as @ 
lesson not to indulge in such sport in the future. 
— Boston Herald, July 10, 1886. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Birdie’s Bad Dream, * 


Aunt Annie was getting ready for bed 
one night. It rained very hard; and 
there was thunder, with sharp ftashes of 
lightning. The window was open; but 
the blinds were shut. 

Suddenly she thought she heard some- | 
thing say, ‘*Chirp, chirp!” outside the | 
shutters, and a little tap, tap, against | 
them. She waited, and listened a mo- 
ment; and then it came again—a sharp 
little cry—‘‘Weet, weet !” 

She opened the shutters, and in flew a 
little yellow-bird. He had been fast 
asleep in some high tree, when the 
bright flashes and the loud rain woke 
him up, and frightened him, so that he 
came to the window and begged to be let 


in. 

I think he must have felt just as you 
do when you have a bad dream and want 
to creep into mamma’s bed. Perhaps he 
thought his house was on fire, or that the 
flood had come again. 

But, when he got in, the gas-light and 
the strange place frightened him still 
more. He flew round and round the 
ceiling, until Aunt Annie was afraid he 
would batter himself to death. 

She had turned the gas down very low, 


BIRDIE'S BAD DREAM. 


Bird_Songs Translated. 
THE ROBIN’S. 
I know the world loves me! 
This brand on my breast 
The poet well reckoned: 
I bless and am blessed. 


THE WOODPECKER’S. 
I like to pick the locks of trunks, 
Twack, twack, twack ! 
And find my food and nest as well: 
This bark is hard to crack! 


THE SONG MARTIN’S. 

| A garland of music and summer, 

The leaves and blossoms of song; 

| We toss o’er men’s temples and murmur 
“The summer is perfect and long.” 


THE OWL’s. 


Toowoo! toowoo! tewee, 
The darkness covers me. 
Toowoo! toowoo! tewee, 
When man is blind I see. 
THE SEAGULL’s. 
I hover, dip, and skim 
Along the ocean’s brim; 
Then lift my wings and rise 
Into the artists’ skies. 


so as to quiet him, when he dashed into 
it, and put it out; but he did not burn himself. 

Aunt Annie put a towel over the water-pitcher, 
so that he could not fall in, and she took care to 
move about very softly. Presently the poor little 
fellow, finding that nobody wanted to hurt him, 
settled down on the gas-fixture at the head of the 
bed, folded his tired wings, tucked his little head 
(which must have ached, I am sure, from the 
bumps he had given it) under his feathers, and 
went to sleep. He looked very queer indeed— 
just as though he had no head. 

His tiny claws could just clasp nicely round the 
smooth perch he had chosen. 

Aunt Annie left the shutters and the window 
both open, while birdie slept ‘all night on this 
funny roost; and, when the bright summer morn- 
ing came, he flew out into the fresh air, before 
anybody was awake. Away he went; and we 
never saw him again. 

How astonished he must have been, when he 
opened his eyes, to find himself in a bedroom, sit- 
ting on a gas-fixture! I guess he must have 
thought to himself— 

“ How did I come here ? 
I went to sleep last night in a tree; 
And, how I got here, I do not see.” 


—Elizabeth Sill. 


A Good Shot. 
ASHORT TALK IN SHORT WORDS FOR BOYS BOTH TALL AND SHORT. 


Once there was a boy who was a good marks- 
man with a stone or a sling-shot, or a bow-and- 
arrow or a cross-bow, or an air-gun, or anything 
he took aim with. So he went about all day, 
aiming at everything he came near. Even at his 
meals he would think about good shots at the 
clock, or the cat, or the flies on the wall, or any- 
thing he chanced to see. 

Near where he lived there lived a little bird 
that had a nest and five young birds. So many 
large mouths in small heads, always open wide 
for food, kept her hard at work. From dawn to 
dark she flew here and there, over fields and 
woods and roads, getting worms, and flies, and 
bugs, and seeds, and such things as she knew 
were good fo: her young birds. It was a great 
wonder what lots of food those five small things 
could eat. What she brought each day would 
have filled that nest full up to the top, yet they ate 
it all and asked for more before daylight next 
morning. Though it was such hard work, she 
was glad to do it, and went on day after day, 
always flying off with a gay chirp, and back with 
4 bit of some kind of food; and though she did 


not eat much herself except what stuck to her bill 
after she had fed them, yet she never let them 
want, not even the smallest and weakest of them. 
The little fellow could not ask as loudly as the 
others, yet she always fed him first. 

One P when she had picked up a worm and 
perched a minute on the wall before flying to her 
nest, the good marksman saw her, and of course 
aimed at her and hit her in the side. She was 
much hurt and in great pain, yet she fluttered and 
limped, and dragged herself to the foot of the tree 
where her nest was, but she could not fly up to her 
nest, for her wing was broken. She chirped a 
little, the young ones heard her, and as they were 
hungry they chirped back loudly, and she knew 
all their voices, even the weak note of the smallest 
of all; but she could not come up to them, not 
even tell them why she did not come. And when 
she heard the call of the small one she tried again 
to rise, but only one of her wings would move, 
and that just turned her over on the side of the 
broken wing. 

All the rest of that day the little mother lay 
there, and, when she chirped, her children an- 
swered, and when they chirped she answered ; 
only when the good marksman chanced to 
pass by, then she kept quite still. But her 
voice grew fainter and weaker, and late in the day 
the young ones could not hear it any more, but 
she could still hear them. Some time in the night 
the mother-bird died, and in the morning she lay 
there quite cold and stiff, with her dim eyes turned 
up to the nest where her young ones were dying 
ot hunger. But they did notdieso soon. All day 
long they slept, until their hanger waked them up, 
and then called until they were so tired they fell 
asleep again. And the next night was very cold, 
and they missed their mother’s warm breast, and 
before day dawn they died, one after the other, 
excepting the smallest, which was lowest down in 
the nest, and in the morning he pushed up his 
head and opened his yellow mouth to be fed, but 
there was no one to feed him, and so he died, too, 
at last, with his mouth wide open and empty. 

And so, the good marksman‘had killed six birds 
with one shot, —the mother and her five young 
ones. Do you not think he must be a proud boy? 
Should you not like to do the same? If you know 
him, please read this little tale to him. He may 
like to hear it. 

— Joseph Kirkland, in St. Nicholas. 
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Keep true thy word, a sacred thing, 
Keep from the snares the tempters bring. 


THE QUAIL’s. 
Bob White! Bob White! Bob White! 
The autumn’s robes are bright. 
Bob White! Bob White! Bob White! 
The long grass hides me quite. 
—Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer. 
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A Bewitched Bird. 
HE IS FASCINATED BY THE REFLECTIONS OF A 
LOOKING GLASS. 


Kimball & Jackson's paint shop, on Court 
street, in this city, has been the scene, for some 
time past, of a series of occurrences which would 
please and startle the professional zoologist. 
Under an open shed in the rear of the shop is a 
shelf on which rest a small mirror, used by the 
painters in the course of their morning and even- 
ing ablutions. About three months ago a little 
bird flew into the shed and alighted by chance di- 
rectly in front of the looking glass. Gazing on 
the shining surface he saw with amazement his 
own image reflected with life-like accuracy. This 
was a novel experience for the bird, and judging 
by his subsequent actions, a pleasing one. 
Perched on the shelf he peeped into the mirror 
with every semblance of the most intense gratifi- 
cation. He tossed his tiny head from side to side ; 
he shook his pretty plumage and resorted to all 
coquettish arts by which the bird species render 
itself graceful and attractive. Whether the little 
feathered creature realized that he saw his own 
reflection, and gratified his instinctive vanity, or 
whether he fancied that he contemplated the form 
of a charming mate, the Zimes is unable to say, 
and will leave to the judgment of its readers. Tt 
is certain, however, the little songster found in 
the mirror an inexhaustible fund of pleasure, for 
he visited it again and again, and timed his visits 
with regularity. He comes morning and evening, 
and never lets a day go by without a call. His 
habits are so methodical that the painters have 
learned just when to expect him. Perched in 
front of the glass he repeats all the pretty move- 
ments which characterized his first visit, and pays 
no attention to the presence of the workmen. He 
has become so tame that they can approach very 
closely without in the least disturbing his serenity. 
And still the little fellow pays his morning and 
afternoon visits to the mirror, which has evidently 
become a necessity of existence. He is not de- 
terred by the changes of the weather, but comes 
whether it be rainy or shiny, foggy or ~—_ 


—Californta Times. 
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Cases Reported at Office in June. 

For beating, 21; overworking and overloading, 14; overdriving, 3; 
driving when lame or galled, 51; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
5; abandoning, 2; torturing, 7; driving when diseased, 10; 
general cruelty, 58. 

Total, 171. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 46; 
warnings issued, 58; not found, 8; not substantiated, 36; anony- 
mous, 6; prosecuted, 17; convicted, 13. 

Animals taken from work, 32; horses and other animals killed, 96. 


By Country AGENTS, SECOND QUARTER, 1886. 

For beating, 52; overloading, 51; overdriving, 41; driving when 
lame or galled, 167; driving when diseased, 47; non-feeding and 
non-sheltering, 23; torturing, 15; abandoning, 28; general cruelty, 
156. 

Total, 580. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 529; 
not substantiated, 26; prosecuted, 25; convicted, 19. 

Animals taken from work, 75; killed, 62. 


Sagacity of a Gull. 


A curious incident occurred recently on one of 
the bridges crossing the river Limat, which flows 
through the city of Zurich, illustrating the sagaci- 
ty of the gulls or terns frequenting some of the 
Swiss lakes. A gentleman who, for amusement, 
was in the habit of feeding these birds with the 
refuse of meat, which they are very fond of, had 
his hat knocked off into the rapid current below, 
by one of the more eager gulls hovering around. 
The lookers on laughed at the mishap, and a boat 
was about to put out into the stream to secure the 
trophy when, to the surprise of every one, a gull 
was noticed to dart down upon the floating hat, and 
after several ineffectual attempts, succeeded at last 
in rising with it in its beak, and flying towards the 
bridge, to the astonishment of every one, dropped 
the well-soaked hat, where the bystanders at once 
secured it for its owner. Those who claim that 
animals have the reasoning faculty will doubtless 
add this to their list of proof. 
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Rev. Dr. Hedge in his ‘Primeval World” says 
it is a custom in Eastern countries *‘ for persons 
having unexpected good fortune to show their grat- 
itude by buying caged birds in the markets and 
letting them fly outside the walls of the city.” 
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Witness Fees, $5. 
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President Lincoln, 


While walking with his Secretary one day stopped 
at a little shrub and looked into it; then stooped, 
and put his hand down through the twigs and 
leaves, as if to take something out. His Secretary 
said to him: 

‘What do you find there, Mr. Lincoln ? ” 

‘‘Why,” said he, ‘‘here is a little bird fallen 
from: its nest, and 1 am trying to put it back 
again.” 


— 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 

Band of Mercy and Humane Educator. Philadelphia, Pg, 

Humane Educator. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Humane Journal, Chicago, Ill. 

Humane Record. St. Louis, Mo. 

Our Animal Friends. New York, N. Y. 

Zoophilist. London, England. 

Animal’s Friend. Vienna, Austria. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. Eleventh Annual Report Westerp 
Pennsylvania Humane Society, for 1885. 

Cologne,Germany. Fourteenth Annual Report of Co. 
logne S. P. A., for 1885. 
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It was refreshing to note the action with which 
the dog shot down the stoop and across the lawy 
to catch the cat who stood inverted like a horseshog 
by the fence. As she didn’t move, the dog got her, 
Perhaps, gentle reader, you think the dog caught 
her in his teeth, but he did not. He was an ee 
centric dog. He caught her in his eyes—both eyeg 
at once. And after the flying fur settled down on 
the landscape, the dog crawled under the piazza, 
and in the holy hush and cobwebs of the place 
vowed that never again would he undertake to 
mop the earth with a cat without first putting on 4 
pair of goggles. —Puck, 
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Prices of Humane Publications. 


The following publications can be obtained at 
our offices at cost prices, which does not include 
postage. 

“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by 
Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 
bound together, or $2.00 per 100 

“Care of Horses,” 45 

“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 “ 

Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 “ 

‘“‘ Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, .50 “ 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 “ 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 

Angell, 1.00, “ 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 

D. D. Slade, 1.00 “ 
“ Selections from Longfellow,” 3.00 “ 
‘** Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 45 
“Service of Mercy,” selections from Script- 

ure, etc. 65 « 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rev. T. Tim- 

mins, 12.50 “ 
Fifty-two ‘“‘Band of Mercy” Songs and 

Hymns, book form, 2c. each. 
“ Band of Mercy Register,” 8 cents. 
os “Cards of Membership,” 2 cents each, 


The above can be had in smaller numbers at 


the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 


Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and below tel 
5 cents; for ten and below twenty-five copies, 40 cents; for twentye 
Re and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents ; and for one hun and more copies, as now, 25 cents 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


a> Articles tor the paper, and subscriptions, may be sent to thé 


Editor, Goddard Building, 19 Milk Street, cor. Hawley, Boston. 


Rates oF Society MEMBERSHIP: 


Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - - seq 


Associate Life, - - 5000/Children’s, - 


Active Annual, - 1000|Branch,- - - +1009 


All members receive Our Dums ANIMALS free, and all publica : 


tions of the Society. 


OFFICES OF THE SOCIETY: 


GODDARD BUILDING, 19 MILK STREET, | 


Corner Hawley Street, Boston. 


Coburn Bros., Printers, 114 Washington St., Boston. 
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